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Sugar  Prices 

The  ciirrent  vj-holesale  price  of  refined  cane  sugar,  Nav  York  basis,  is  |8.10 
ker  100  pounds,  compared  with  an  average  of  $7.76  for  the  calendar  year  I9I48.  A 
Irice  of  $7 '75  "was  established  in  late  June  19hQ  and  remained  in  effect  until  the 
snd  of  the  year.    The  price  was  increased  to  $8.00  effective  January  h,  19l49. 

-ing  mid-l,Eirch  the  quoted  price  of  cane  sugar  was  reduced  'to  $7 '8^,  but- most 
refiners  increased  their  price  to  $8.10  effeictive  March  30,  and  a  few  others 
Increased  their  price  to  $8.00.    Beet  sugar  is  currently  quoted  at  a  basis  price 
bf  $8.00  per  100  pounds  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  $7 •95  in  other  areas.    The  dis- 
punt  on  beet  sugar  in  areas  other  than  the  Pacific  Coast  has  narrowed  from  20 
pents  per  100  pounds  to  l5  cents. 

The  above .prices  are  subject  to  the  customary  2  percent  cash  discount, 
ioreover,  because  of  the  heavy  contracting  prior  to  the  price  advances,  a  m.ajor 
portion  of  the  sugar  delivered  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  was  sold  on 
|he  basis  of  a  refined  cane  sugar  price  of  |7.75«    Trade  reports  indicate  that 
sales  during  the  recent  contracting  period  will  probably  cover  the  bulk  of 
ieliveries  during  April  and  May. 

Price  quotations  for  spot  raw  sugar  have  fluctuated "considerably  in  recent 
Seeks.    Raw  sugar  prices  generally  have  shovm  considerable  firmness  in  idew  of 
Ehis  being  the  time  of  harvesting  in  both  Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba  and  the  season  of 
peak  selling  pressure.    However,  raw  prices  have  declined  sharply  at  times  when 
so-called  distressed  cargoes  for  immediate  or  near-by  arrival  were  offered.  Dur- 
ing most  of  the_  year  to  date  the  New  York  duty  paid  price  of  raw  sugar  has  varied 
from  $5.60  to  $5.70  per  100  pounds,  with  occasional  breaks  carrying  the  price  as 
low  as  $5^.55.  ^  ■  .  ■ 

Sugar  deliveries  by  primary  distributors  were  heavy  during  the  first  quarter 

totalling  approximately  1,691,000  short  tons,  raxi  value,  about  l^OOjOOO  tons 

higher  than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  19[t8.    Deliveries  so  far  in  19i;9 

are  in  marked  contrast  with  the  trend  of  deliveries  last  year  Y^hen  they  were 

abnormally  low  in  the  early  months,  then  rose  to  abnormally  high  levels  during 

three  simmer  months.  '/  ,v 
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Table  1 


Month 

and 

Year 


SUGAR  PRICES,  MOITHLY  AVERAGES 

OCTOBER  1947  -  I.IA.RCH  1949 
 (Cents  per  Pound)  

RA.Yf  SUGAR 


Cxiban, 
duty  paid 
New  York 


Cuban 
(World ) 
f.a.s,  Cuba 

(2) 


REFINED  SUGAR 


Wholesale 
New  York 
with  tax 


IL 


(3) 


Retail, 

large 
cities 


1948 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Marc 
Apr, 
May- 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept, 
Oct, 
Nov, 
Dec, 


6.32  y  5/ 
6.32  2/ 
6.S2  Zj 


5,83 
5.51 
5*45 
5.35 
5.14 
5.35 
5.69 
5.78 
5.66 
5*65 
5.68 
5.66 


2, 


4.9625  3 
4.9625  tf 
4.9625  3/ 


3,96  4/ 

4.24 

4,26 

4.43 

4.27 

4.06 

4.09 

4.41 

4.39 

4.32 

4,27 


8.40  ^oj 
8.40 

8,40 


8.21 
7,82 
7,75 
7.75 
7.60 
7.51 
7.75 
7.75 
7.75 
7.75 
7.75 
7.75 


9.8 
9.9 
9.9 


9.9 
9.5 
9.4 
9.4 
9,3 
9.2 
9,2 
9.3 
9,3 
9.3 
9,4 
9,3 


Year 


5,56 


4,23 


7.76 


9.4 


1949 


Jan, 
Feb. 
Mar. 


5.69 
5,65 
5.68  p 


4.00 
3.95 
4.17  p 


7.99 
8.00 
7.96  p 


9.4 
9.4 

na 


Sources: 

Columns  1  and  2.     N.  Y.  Coffee  &  Sugar  Exchange  except  for  Oct.  1947  - 

March  1948,  . 
Column  3 .  Laniborn  Sugar  Market  Report 
Column  4.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Dept.  of  Labor 


s/ 

1/ 

y 

na 

P 


Subject  to  2  percent  discount. 

CCC  Contract  price  to  refiners  on  day  of  melt;  for  March  price  is 
average  of  CCC  contract  price  Mar.  1-16  and  market  price  for  balance 
of  month. 

Final  price  under  CCC  Cuban  Purchase  &  Sales  Contract. 
Trading  began  Jan.  15;  average  is  for  Jan.  15-31, 
Ceiling  Prices. 

Not  available. 
Preliminary. 
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SUGA^  DISTRIB'[^TIO"^  FY  DISTRIBUTORS 
IN  1948  ilj^ID  J^^J^BJ  -  l^ARCU  1949 


Distribution  of  surar  by  primary  distributors  in  the  United  States  during 
1948  departed  substantially  from  the  seasonal  pattern  established  on  the  basis 
of  the  years  1935,  1936,  1938,  and  1940.     Total  primary  distribution  in  the 
U.  S,  during  1948  amounted  to  '7,'^U2,923  short  tons,  raw  value.    Figure  II 
shovrs  the  monthly  variations  in  the  qiLantity  actually  distributed  each  month 
and  the  quantity  v:hich  would  have  l.een  distributed  each  month  had  distribution 
followed  the  so-called  "normal"  pattern  of  the  four  years  above  named.  During 
the  first  five  months  of  1948,  distribution  v;as  below  the  seasonal  level.  Dis- 
tribution then  spurted  well  abo'^e  the  normal  level  in  the  period  June,  July, 
and  August,     The  January-May  1948  p.':riod  has  bc-n  described  as  the  "hand-to- 
mouth"  buying  period.     Pri...cs  of  r',  fin-.d  cane  sugar  at  New  York  dropped  from 
'5'>8,40  per  hundredweight  in  the  e-rly  p-rt  of  Ja.nuary,  to  $8,00  on  January  19, 
to  $7.75  on  February  9  and  reached  ...  lov;  for  the  year  of  ^-7.50  from  May  1J>  through 
June  29,     Prior  to  the  effccti^'e  date  of  a  25  cent  increase  per  hundred  pounds 
announced  in  late  June,  a  substantial  volume  of  contract  business  was  done  by 
refiners  and  beet  processors.     Deliveries  on  these  contracts  probably  account- 
ed for  a  large  part  of  the  hea^ry  distribution  during  July  and  August, 

Departing  again  from,  the  seasonal  pattern,  distribution  in  1948  reached 
a  post-summer  low  in  October.     Distribution  rose  from  the  October  volume  of 
about  532,000  short  tons  to  572,000  tons  in  November  and  dropped  off  to 
556,000  tons  in  December,  vmereas  on  a  seasonal  basis,  distribution  vfould  be 
expected  to  fall  in  Wcvem.ber  and  rise  in  Dect.miber, 

An  unseasonal  movement  occurred  in  1949  when  February  volumie  fell  12 
percent  below  January,     February,  on  a  s':asonal  basis,  /generally  produces  a 
volume  of  distribution  from.  10  to  15  perc<-..nt  higher  than  th'^t  of  January, 
Distribution  in  the  +'irst  month  of  1949,  howt.ver,  was  unseasonably  hep.vy^ 
causing  February's  volume  to  comp'^re  less  favorably.    A  substantial  part  of 
the  January  volume  probably  can  be  attributed  to  deliveries  on  contracts  made 
before  the  price  advance  to  ^tB.OO  p^r  hundredv.'tight  I'/hich  became  effective  at 
the  first  of  the  year. 

B^arch  distribution,  on  the  basis  of  preliminary  repoj'ts  indicates  a 
volume  of  about  630,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  making  an  estimated  total  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1949  of  1,691,000  tons. 

(continued) 
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SUGAR  DISTRIBUTION  BY  MONTHS 
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,  DISTRIBUTION  IN  1948  DID  NOT  FOLLOW  THE  NORMAL  SEASONAL  PATTERN. 
DISTRIBUTION  WAS  VERY  LOW  IN  JANUARY  1948  AND  CONTINUED  BELOW  • 
NORMAL  THROUGH  MAY.    IT  ROSE  TO  ABNORMALLY  HIGH  LEVELS  IN  JUNE, 
JULY  AND  AUGUST,  FELL  SHARPLY  IN  SEPTEMBER  AND  REMAINED  RATHER 
LOW  FOR  THE  R£MAINDER  OF  1948.   DISTRIBUTION  WAS  FAR  ABOVE  NOR- 
MAL IN  JANUARY  1949  AND  WILL  APPARENTLY  BE  ABOVE  NORMAL  FOR  THE 
FOR  THE  FIRST  QUARTER  AS  A  WHOLE. 

S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  PRODUCTION  AND  MARKETING  ADMINISTRATION 
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I  III  II  I  I  I  I  I  I 

REFINERS'  TOTAL  SUGAR  STOCKS  IN  1948  WERE  BELOW  PREWAR  LEVELS  BUT 
ABOVE  THOSE  CARRIED  IN  1942-47.    THE  SEASONAL  PATTERN  IN  1948 
DIFFERRED  FROM  THOSE  OF  THE  PREWAR  AND  SUGAR-CONTROL  PERIODS 
BUT  TENDED  TO  RESEMBLE  THE  PREWAR  PATTERN  MORE  THAN  THAT  OF 
1942-47. 


FIGURE  12 
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REFINERS  CARRIED  A  SMALLER  PERCENTAGE  OF  THEIR  TOTAL  STOCKS  AS 
REFINED  SUGAR  IN  1948  THAN  THEY  DID  IN  THE  YEARS  1942-47,  WHEN 
SUGAR  SUPPLIES  WERE  SHORT  AND  RATIONING  AND  PRICE  CONTROL  WERE 
IN  EFFECT.    PRIOR  TO  WORLD  WAR  2  A  GREATER  PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL 
STOCKS  WAS  CARRIED  AS  REFINED  SUGAR  THAN  WAS  THE  CASE  IN  EITHER 
1948  OR  IN  THE  1942-47  PERIOD. 
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REFINERS'  TOTAL  SUGAR  STOCKS: 

The  level  of  total  sugar  stocks  of  refiners  during  19h^  was  well  below 
that  of  the  pre-v;ar  years  1937-Iil  but  above  the  average  for  the  rationing 
and  price  control  period  of  19i^-kl,    A  smaller  proportion  of  total  stocks 
was  carried  in  the  ferm  of  refined  sugar  in  19^8  than  in  1935-^41  but,  again, 
TOs  higher  than  the  proportion  carried  diiring  the  control  period. 

The  pre-war  seasonal  pattern  of  refiners  '  stocks  indicates  a  building-up  of 
stocks  during  the  January-Maj--  period  to  a  peak  of  abeut  960,000  short  tons  ©n 
June  1,    Sticks  tended  to  remain  high  until  the  beginning  of  August,  then 
dropped  fairly  sharply  to  around  700,000  short  tons  on  October  1,  at  which  level 
they  remained  until  the  low  point  of  about  5^0,000  short  tons  was  recorded  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

During  the  contr®l  period  of  19h2-Ii7,  refiners'  total  stocks  reflected  the 
lower  level  of  sugar  supplies  and  the  faster  movement  of  available  sugar  into 
distribution  channels.    Average  monthly  stocks  during  this  period  were  about 
14.90,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  in  contrast  with  the  760, 000-ton  level  of  the 
pre-war  period.    Fluctuations  in  the  monthly  average  stocks  for  the  period 
varied  vjithin  a  range  of  232,000  short  tons,  whereas  for  the  1935-iil  period  the 
seasonal  high  point  v.ras  U20,000  short  tons  -^bove  the  lovi  point.     There  was  a 
tendency  in  the  control  period  for  stocks  to  bo  built  up  during  November  and 
December.    This  reflected  the  need  for  stocks  to  cover  industrial  and  institution 
al  users'  and  consumers'  new  ration  allotments  which  wore. issued  in  January, 
Moreover,  it  indie  ited  the  great- r  concern  during  the  sugar-shortage  years  for 
adequate  year-end  stocks  to  provide  supplies  for  the  period  before  Cuban  new-crep 
sugar  ^rived. 

Refiners'  maintained  stocks  during  19U8  at  a  higher  level  than  that  of  the 
control  years  but  iihich,  except  for  January  1  and  April  1,  was  well  below  the 
levels  prevailing  in  1935-hl.  Again,  the  seascnal  high  occurred  on  June  1  and 
stocks  by  the  year-end  dropped  to  the  lowest  for  any  month,  corresponding  s®me- 
yjhat  mth  the  pre-ivar  pattern.  The  I9U8  seasonal  stock  pattern  appears  to  have 
felloTiTcd  the  pre-war  pattern  more  closely  than  that  of  the  control  years  but  as 
examination  of  Figure  III  will  disclose  there  were  substantial  digressions  from 
the  pre-war  pattern,  b«th  in  timing  and  centra- seasonal  movement. 

Refined  Sugar  Stocks 

Refiners,  during  19^8,  carried  a  small er  part  of  their  stocks  in  the  f®rm 
of  refined  sugar  than  they  did  in  pre-war  years,  but  maintained  higher  proportion 
of  refined  thim  during  the  control  period.    Except  for  February  1  and  March  1, 
19 U8,  refined  sugar  represented  a  smialler  portion  of  total  stocks  each  month 
during  I9U8  than  for  the  same  months  in  1935-'4l.    Fluctuations  in  the  proportions 
of  refined  sijgar  stocks  to  total  stocks  were  greater  in  19U8,  than  in  the  two 
other  periods  ranging  from  55  percent  on  February  1  and  March  1  to  31  percent  on 
December  1.    For  the  pre-war  period,  refined  stocks  v:3ried  little  percentagemse, 
representing  generally  about  a  half  of  total  stocks.    During  the  control  period, 
refined  stocks  in  relation  to  total  stocks,  varitd  and  v/ere  below  the  pre— war 
percentage,  representing  .on  average  of  about  two-fifths  of  total  stocks. 


(continuod ) 
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SUGAR  DELI-^/ERIES  P.Y  STATES 

There  were  aignificant  changes  in  the  geographical  distribution  of 
sugar  among  the  various  types  of  distributors  in  some  states  during  the 
2  two-year  periods  1940-41  and  1947-48.    Refiners  increased  appreciab3.y 
their  proportion  of  the  total  deliveries  to  the  States  of  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington  durr'ng  1947-48  as  compared  to  the  1940-41  period. 
Beet  processors  increased  their  share  of  deliveri.es  in  Washington  but 
showed  a  decrease  in  both  Oregon  and  California.    There  were  no  importa- 
tions of  Philippine  refined  sugar  during  the  years  1947  and  1948  and  as 
a  consequence  the  importers'  prewar  portion  of  the  ms.rket  in  the  West' 
Coast  States,  which  averaged  about  9  percent,  was  absorbed  by  the  refiners 
and  beet  processors. 

The  most  apparent  change  in  the  geographic  pattern  of  distribution- 
was  in  the  Southwest  area.    During  1947-48  refiners '  deliveries  in  the 
States  of  Oklahoma,  Arizona,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arkansas  showed  a 
greatly  increased  percentage  as  compared  to  the  1940-41  period.    In  "ohe 
main,  the  dc^crease  occurred  in  the  deliveries  by  beet  processors  in.  this 
area.    However,  importers'  deliveries  also  declined  in  Arizona  where  before 
the  war  they  distributed  about  9  percent  of  the  sugar  in  that  State, 
Under  the  existing  demand  conditions  and  with  reduced  beet  sugar  production 
it  appears  that  the  beet  processors  found  it  more  profitable  in  1947-48 
to  increase  deliveries  in  the  beet  growing  areas  and  curtail  deliveries  to 
such  fringe  territories  as  the  Southwest  States  where  increased  shipping 
costs  would  have  lowered  their  net  returns. 

In  the  Rocky  Mountain  district,  which  is  the  main  sugar  beet  producing 
area,  beet  processors  increased  their  percentage  of  deliveries,  especially 
in  Nevada  and  Wyom.ing.    Within  most  of  these  States,  almost  90  percent  of 
the  sugar  deliveries  were  made  by  beet  processors  during  1947-48.  (continued) 
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k  comparison  of  deliveries  into  the  central  states  durinp-  1947-4-8  with 
those  of  1940-41  shows  that  the  r-=finers  had  a  lower  percentage  of  total 
deliveries  in  both  Illinois  and  Minnesota,    The  12-percent  decrease  in 
Illinois  amounted  to  a  substantial  quantity  of  sugar  since  that  State  is 
the  second  largest  in  receipts  of  sugar  from  primary  distributors. 
Mainland  cane  mills  increased  their  distribution  in  Illinois  by  almost 
6  percent  of  the  total  for  the  State  while  beet  processors  and  importers 
shared  the  balance  of  the  increase.    Beet  processors  decreased  their 
percentage  of  deliveries  in  Indiana  and  Kansas  and  importers  showed  an 
increased  proportion  of  deliveries  in  both  Ohio  and  Michigan, 

In  the  Southern  States  during  1947-46  cane  sugar  refiners  made  material  gains 
in  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Florida,  but  showed  a  decrease 
in  Georgia.    The  importers'  portion  of  the  distribution  decreased  substan- 
tially in  the  States  in  which  refiners  made  gains  but  increased  in  Georgia. 
Mainland  cane  mills  increased  their  percentage  of  distribution  in  Alabama, 
but  their  share  of  the  market  decreased  in  the  State  of  Louisiana, 

Importers  of  direct-consumption  sugars  increased  considerably  their  per- 
centage of  total  deliveries  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  of  West  Virginia 
and  Maryland,    The  largest  decrease  in  this  area  was  in  West  Virginia 
with  respect  to  refiners'  deliveries. 

There  were  only  minor  chancres  in  the  pattern  of  distribution  in  the  North- 
eastern States  with  the  exceptions  of  Ncy/  YQvk  and  Vermont.    Since  New 
York  is  the  leading  State  in  receipts  of  sugar,  the  shift  of  almost  9 
percent  to  refiners  amounts  to  a  substantial  volume  of  sugar.    In  the  main, 
the  refiners'  gain  in  New  York  was  at  the  expense  of  importers.  However, 
importers  did  increase  their  proportion  of  deliveries  into  Vermont, 

Table  4  shows  the  percentage  relationship  of  deliveries  of  the  various 
types  of  distributors  in  certain  States  during  1940-41  and  1947-48,  For 
the  purposes  of  Table  4,  the  percentage  distribution  of  each  type  of 
distributor  within  a  state  for  the  years  1940-41  and  for  1947-48  was 
com.bined  and  simple  averages  for  the  two  periods  are  shown.    This  table 
shows  only  the  states  in  which  the  following  percentage-point  changes 
occurred  between  the  tvvo  periods: 

For  refiners   over  8  percentage  points 

For  beet  sugar  processors 

and  importers  *,  •  over  5  percentage  points 

For  mainland  cane  mills   over  3  percentage  points 

These  varying  measures  of  change  were  used  because  of  the  difference  in 
volume  of  deliveries  by  the  various  types  of  distributors  and  since  the 
same  measure  of  change  would  not  be  significant  for  the  different  groups 
of  distributors. 


(continued) 
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Table  U  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SUGAR  IN  STATES  IN  VIHICH  SIGNIFICANT 

SHIFTS  BET'i.'EEN  TYPES  OF  PRIMARY  DISTRIBUTORS  OCCURRED 

19iiO-Ul  AW  I9U7-J48   


'Percentage  of  total' 
of  deliveries 


Percen^^age"of  totaT 
of  deliveries 


in  the  state  1/ 

in  the  state  1/ 

Avge 

Avg, 

increase 

Avg. 

Avgo 

I9U0- 

19)47- 

in  per- 

: State 

19i40-. 

19U7- 

"1  T1  "HPT'— • 

19itl 

I9U8 

centage 

REFBTERS  27 

i9ia 

19U8 

pPYTf,  Q  CTp 

CAKTE  SUGAR 

Oklahoma 

37. 7H 

71/5U 

733.16 

Georgia 

9II.07 

Ho.on 

-1U.03 

So.  Carolina 

67.17 

93.90 

/26.73 

West  Virginia97o57 

□  •^  Or' 

83.85 

-13.72 

Arizona 

51^.79 

77  =  82 

<^23o03 

Illinois 

56,99 

U4,91 

-12 . 08 

Texas 

61,77 

32.88 

/21.11 

Nevada 

87.99 

76.5U 

-II.I45 

New  Jifexico 

28.65 

U8,i40 

•^9.75 

vrjoming 

17.96 

9.66 

-  8.30 

Oregon 

UO.09 

56.76 

A6.67 

Minnesota 

22oU0 

lU.26 

-  8.IU 

Arkansas 

75.30 

9(j,93 

A5.63 

Alabama 

80«5U 

93,58 

/'13.0]4 

Washington 

31.36 

UUeiO 

A2.7a 

Louisiana 

83.1^6 

93.88 

/1Q,U2 

California 

5l.iw 

60.88 

/  9.U1 

Nevf  York 

8le8l 

90.76 

/  8.95 

Florida 

hh.99 

53.15 

/  8.16 

BEET  PROC 

SSSORS  3/ 

Nevada 

12.01 

23-46 

A1.U5 

Oklahoma 

62.16 

28.28 

-33.88 

i^ashington 

li7.39 

55,89 

/  8.50 

Ifew  Mexico 

71.35 

51.60 

-19.75 

Minnesota 

77ol2 

85.U8 

/  8.36 

Texas 

33.35 

16.28 

-17.07 

'doming 

82, OU 

90.3U 

/  8,30 

Arizona 

36.1i2 

22.17 

-lli.25 

Arkansas 

19.98 

5.8i4 

-II1.II4 

Oregon 

l48e56 

ia.59 

-  6.97 

Indiana 

26,38 

20,61 

-  5.77 

Kansas 

80.50 

75.36 

-  5.1I4 

IMPORTERS  3/ 

Georgia 

"  "'5792- 

"19.93" 

'  ?iII.oi 

So.  Carolina 

"32.78" 

■"6710 

"  "-2'676B  " 

West  Virginia 

2.05 

lU.iii 

;^12.39 

I'Yashington 

/-I  -  nr' 

0.01 

-21. 2U 

Vermont 

8.68 

lU«9li 

r  6.26 

Alabama 

18.514 

1.61; 

-16.90 

Maryland 

26=ii0 

32. 5U 

6.11. 

Oregon 

11,35 

1.63 

-  9.72 

Michigan 

1.87 

7,08 

/•  5.21 

Ai^iaona 

8.79 

0.01 

-  8.78 

Ohio 

J4.IO 

9.16 

/  5.06 

Florida 

149.09 

I4O.57 

-  8.52 

New  York 

16.61 

9.II4 

-  7.I47 

Louisiana 

7.69 

0.67 

-  7.02 

California 

fc.26 

0.58 

-  5.68 

I'LHNI.AND 

CANE  LELLS  h/ 

Illinois 

1.82 

7.91 

7  6.09 

Louisiana 

8.I45 

5.U5 

-  3.00 

Alabama 

0.92 

14.78 

/  3«86 

states  having  increase  or  decrease  of  more  than  8  percentage  points, 
'/    states  having  increase  or  decrease  of  more  than  5  percentage  points. 
5/    States  having  increase  or  decrease  of  more  than  3  percentage  points. 
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"INYISIPLE"  SUPPLIES  OF  SUGAR.   OCTOBER-DECSMBER.  1943  _ 

Stocks  of  sugar  held  by  1,465  retailers,  v/holesalers,  and  industrial  users 
of  sugar  were  5  percent  lower  on  December  31,  1948,  than  on  October  1,  1948. 
Receints  of  suf^ar  by  these  coimDanies  during  the  last  quarter  of  1948  repre- 
sented about  one-half  of  the  total  amount  of  sugar  distributed  by  primary 
distributors  in  those  three  months.    Retiorts  of  the  1,465  com-Dardes  showed 
stocks  on  December  31,   of  about  249,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  about  12,000 
tons  below  the  October  1  stocks  of  these  same  companies.    A  year  earlier, 
when  1,082  comDanies  reported  October  1  and  December  31  stocks,  the  holdings 
at  the  year  end  were  21  percent  above  the  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the 
quarter. 

Table  6      SUGAR  STOCKS,  RECEIPTS,  AMD  DELI\^RIES  OR  USAGE, 

OCTOBER-DSCEMEER,  1948,  AS  REPORTED  BY  1,465  PJITAILERS, 
 ^fflOLESALERS  AUD  imiSTRIAI-  USERS  


Short  tons, 
rav;  value 

Stocks,  "October  1  260  ,  481 

Receipts,  October-December  839,244  1/ 

Deliveries  or  usage,  October-December  851,235 
Stocks,  December  31  248,490 


ij  These  receipts  re-present  ap-proximately  50'^  of  the 
total  deliveries  of  suf:ar  by  primary  distributors 
(sugar  refiners,  processors,  and  importers)  dxiring 
the  third  quarter  of  1948. 


Stocks  rexiorted  on  October  1  and  December  31,  1948,  and  on  the  same  dates 
in  previous  years  were  as  follows: 

Percentage  of 

deliveries  by  - 

nrimary  distri-  Stocks  on 

Fumber  of                                           butors  represented  Dec.  31  as 

comT)anies                  Stocks                by  receipts  of  -oercentage  of 

Year      reporting       Octo  1  and  Dec.  31      com-panies  reporting  stocks  on  Oct.  1 

(Short  tons,                  (Percent)  (Percent) 
rav;  value) 

Oct.  1         Dec.  31  ■ 

1938  1,337               258,117        318,206                   46  123 

1939  1,391              372,846        340,195                  52  91 

1940  1,295  398,382  417,819  44  105 
1947  1,022  229,205  277,802  .  51  l2l 
194B      1,465              260,481        248,490                  50  95 
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Reports  for  the  period  Octo'ber-Decem'ber  1948  have  "been  received 
from  810  companies  which  also  reT>orted  for  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1947.     The  receipts  of  these  companies  represent  approximately 
41  percent  of  the  total  rfeliveries  "by  primary  distributors  during 
each  of  the  two  Quarters.    Each  of  the  three  groups  of  companies 
(retailers,  wholesalers,  and  industrial  users)  had  in  total  slightly 
smaller  stocks  on  hand  on  Decemher  31,  1948,  than  on  the  same  day  a 
year  earlier,  but  approximately  the  same  stocks  in  relation  to  the 
deliveries  or  usage  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  both  years. 

A  svunmary  of  the  reports  of  the  810  companies  for  the  two  quarters 
follows: 

Table  7      "INVISIBLE"  SUGAR  STOCKS,   RECEIPTS  AND  DELIVERIES 
OR  USAGE,  OCTOBER-DECEMBER  1947  AHD  1948  EOR  810  COMPANIES 
 WHICH  REPORTED  FOR  BOTH  QUARTERS  

December  31 
Deliv-  Stocks  as  per- 

Begin-  eries  cent  of  Deliveries 

ning  or         Ending    or  Usage  During 

Stocks  Receipts    Usage      Stocks  Oct»-Dec. 
(Short    tons,     raw      value)  (Percent) 


Oct. -Dec.  1947 

Retailers  (88)  22,182  200,935      196,146    26,971  14 

Wholesalers  (325)  29,070  198,250      195,725    31,595  16 

Industrial  Users  (398)  111.470  333.917      351 . 244    94.144  27 

Total  (810)  162,722  733,102      743,115  152,710  21 

Oct. -Dec  1948 

Retailers  31,872  165,483      173,280    24,075  14 

Wholesalers  32,320  169,642      176,458    25,504  14 

Industrial  Users  87.027  353.613      347.245    93.395  27 

Total  151,219  688,738      696,983  142,974  21 

Oct. -Dec.  19A8  as 
Percentage  of 
Oct. -Dec.  1947 


Retailers 
Wholesalers 
Industrial  Users 
Total 


144 
111 
78 
93 


82 
86 
106 
94 


88 
90 
99 
94 


89 
81 
99 
94 
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SUGAR_,_INVEI^TORIES  OF  PRIVATE  HOUSEHOLDS^  JAMIJARY  194Q 


A  s\iT\rej  of  sugar  stocks  in  private  households  was  made  in  January/  1949 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  at  the  request  of  the  Department,    This  :,..s  the 
second  of  such  surveys,  one  having  been  made  in  June  1948«    The  repn-L  jf  the 
Bureau  showing  information  for  both  June  1948  and  January;-  1949  ds  reproduced 
in  fall  below.    The  qualifications  mentioned  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  when  evaluating  tiie  dnformsticn  d.isclosc.j 
by  the  survey* 

«Ffcbruary  15,  1949 

"SUGAR  im-ENTORIES  OF  PRIVATE  UQUSEHOLIS;    JiWARY  1949 

"There  were  about  258  million  pounds  of  sugar  r^n  hand  in  pr-i.vate  house- 
holds in  January"  1949,  according  to  the'  'results-  -of  a  sample  survey  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for- the  De]pRrtment  of  Agriculture,    This  total, 
which  includes  sugar  of  all  kinds,  is  somewhat  le-ss  than  th?  307  million 
pounds  estimated  for  June  1948o    A  relativol;/  larp:e  part,  of  the  reduction  in 
sugar  supplies  between  June  and  January  took  place  in  rural-farm  households, 
where  home  canning  during  the  summer  months  normally  requires  a  .substantial 
amount  of  er-tra  sugaro 

"Only  about  23  percent  of  all  households  in  Jajnuary  1949  had  more  than 
7  pounds  of  sugar' on  hand,  as  compared  with  27  percent  in  June  1948c.  For 
all  households,  the  average  nam.ber  of  pounds  was  reduced  from'Tg"  in  J'LL'ie  to  6^ 
in  January^    Apparently,  there  ■■':as  a  conciderable  reduction  over  this  period  in 
sugar  supplies  in  households  with  relatively  large  amoimts  on  h-.nd  in  June^  The 
average  niimber  of  pounds  for  rural-farm  households  in  J.anuary  as  ±a  June  was 
considerably  larger  than  for  rural-nonfarm  and  urban  households, 

"The  results  of  the  survey  are  sub-'ect  to  errors  of  response  and  non- 
response  as  well  as  sampling  vari?bilit\r^  which  may  be  large  in  cases  where  the 
quantities  shovm  are  relatively  small.    Therefore^  the  smallors  estimat  .-.s  should 
be  used  with  caution  as  e?q3lained  in  the  Sr-ction  or.  source  and  reliability  of 
the  esti.matese 

"The  results  ate  summarized  in  tables  .3  and  9  belov;<,-K-  ■ 
^Table  8o-~SUGAR  SUPPLY  IN  PRIX^TE  HOUSEHOLDS:  .  JAITOARY  1949  AND  JUNE  1948 


JMIUARY  1949 


JUNE  19/+8 


Area 


Total 
(millions 
of  pounds) 


United  States,,*,.  ^2.58 

Urban......   135 

Rural-nonfarm..,.,,,,.  56 

Rural.-f  arm, ......  e ... .  69 


Average  per 
hous  ehold 
(pounds) 

6i 

5-1 
6 
10 


Total 
(millions 
of  pounds) 


Average  per 

household 
 (pcands ) 


307 

149 
66 
92 


7i- 


12 


mi/ 


Revised]  all  averages  in  this  table  are  now  rounded  to  the  nearest  quarter 
pound. 


^    Tables  1  and  2  in  original  rerort< 
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»TablG  9. —PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  HOUSEHOLDS       SIZE  OF  SUGAR  SUPPLY: 

JANUARY  1949  AND  JUNE  1948 


Number  of  pounds 
of  sugar 


Percent  of  total 
households 


January  June 
1949  1948 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


3  to  7.... 
8  to  12... 

13  and  over 


2  or  less 


26.1 
51.4 
15.1 
7.5 


24.2 
48.6 
16.8 
10.4 


"DEFINITIONS  OF  TERffi 


"Households. — -The  data  presented  here  relate  to  private  households.  Rooming 
houses,  institutions,  hotels,  trailer  camps,  and  similar  places  are  excluded. 

"Urban  and  rural  areas. — The  urban  and  rural  areas  are  those  that  were 
classified  as  urban  or  rural  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  the  1940  census. 
All  incorporated  places  having  2,500  or  more  inhabitants  in  1940  were  classified 
as  urban,  top-ether  with  certain  additional  areas  declared  urban  under  special 
rules.    All  other  areas  were  classified  as  rural. 

"Farm-  and  nonfarm.  classification. — The  classification  of  the  rural  house-' 
holds  as  f^rm  and  nonfarm  is  based  on  residence  at "the  time  of  the  enumeration, 
not  on  whether  the  person  was  engaged  in  agricultural  work.    Thus,  the  rural- 
farm  households  are  those  living  on  X  arms  a  t  the  time  of  the  survey,  in  areas  - 
that  were  classified  as  rural  in  1940.    -^iral-nonfarm  households  live  in  a  wide 
variety  of  places  ranging  from  isolated  areas  in  the  open  country  to  unincor- 
porated and  sms,ll  incorporated  places  adjacent  to  large  cities. 


"The  estimates  presented  here  are  based  on  data  obtained  in  connection 
with  the  Census  Bureau's  monthly  population  sample  survey,  the  sample  consisting 
of  about  25,000  households  located  in  68  areas  in  42  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.    The  information  was  obtained  by  personal  interview  with  one  repre- 
sentative of  each  household,  usually  the  housewife. 

"Since  the  estimates  are  based  on  sample  data,  they  are  subject  to  sampling 
variability.    For  example,  the  sugar  supply  in  households  was  estimated  at  258 
million  pounds  in  January  1949.    The  chances  are  about  19  out  of  20  that  a  com- 
plete census  would  have  yielded  a  figure  between  240  million  ahd  276  million 
pounds.    The  estimated  change  in  sugar  inventories  between  June  1948,  and  January 
1949,  was  49  million  pounds.    The  chances  are  about  19  out  of  20  that  complete 
censuses  would  have  yielded  a  change  between  38  million  and  66  million  pounds. 
The  average  number  of  pounds  of  sugar  per  household  was  estimated  at  6-1/4 
pounds,  and  the  chances  are  about  19  out  of  20  that  a  complete  census  would  have 
yielded  a  figure  between  5-^3/ A  and  6-3/4  pounds.    The  sampling  variability  of 
estimated  percentages  for  both  January  1949,  and  June  1948  is  indicated  by  the 
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follo"wing  table*,    The  ch?jnces  are  about  19  out  of  20  that  the  difference  bet.veen 
the  estima.ted  percentage  and.  the  percentage  which  would  have,  been  cbtainc-d  froHi 
&  complete  oensua  is  less  than,  the  ssmpling  variability  sho^vsn  below* 

y 


E^stiinated  pe^rpentafie  S^^ijiylyig,  variability 

5  0.5  ■ 

10  0,8 

25  1,3 

50  .  1.5 

75  1*3 


will  addition  to  sampling  variability,  the  estimates  are  subject  to  biaees  • 
due  to  eri-ors  of  resronse  and  to  nonreporting*    These  biases         be  particularly 
large  in  a  sur\''ey  such       this.    Respondents  V  replies  are  not  always  accuratG 
and  may  be  influenced  bj'-"such  personal  factors  as  fear  of  rationing,  fear  of 
disapproval  if  the  actual  number  of  pounds  of  sugar  on  hand  were  rer;orted,  and 
the  feeling  that,  the  gcvernmpnt  has  no  right  to  ask  such  a  personal  question* 
The  possible  effect  of  such  biases  is  not  included  in  the  measures  of  reli«- 
ability  shown  above 
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DATA  ON  US^GE'  OF  SUGAR  AND  DiiXTROSE  TO  BE  COLLEGTiD 


The  competitive  relationship  betxveen  sugar  and  the  various  corn 
sweeteners  is  the-  subject  of  a  study  being  conducted  by  the  Sugar  Branch, 
FM,  under  authority  of  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act.    One  phase  of 
this  study  is  to  deteimine  statistically  where  and  to  what  extent  corn 
sweeteners  compete  with  "sugar.    Data  are  readily  available  on  the  usage 
of  corn  sirup  by  types  of  uses  but  comparable  data  for  sugar  and  dextrose 
have  been  lacking.    For'  exanple,  the  only  data  available  on  the  utilization 
of  sugar  are  those  collected  in  years  when  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  made 
its  census  of  Manufactures;  other  estimates  are  based  on  OPA  sugar  ration- 
ing registrations.    Many  of  these  estimates,  of  course,  are  now  out  of  date 
and  subject  to  varj'-ing  degrees  of  errors  in  estimattiS. 

In  view  of  the  inadequacy  of  data  on  usage  of  sugar  and  dextrose,  the 
Sugar  Branch  proposes  to  initiate  a  system  whereby  primary  distributors  of 
ti  ese  products  would  report,  periodically,  ti  eir  deliveries  by  types  of 
customers.    Agrt^ement  has  be^n  reached  with  practically  all  the  cane  refiners, 
beet  processors,  im.porters  of  dirtct-consumption  sugars,  and  manufacturers 
©f  dextrose  to  supply  the  requested  infomation.    The  first  reports  are  to 
cover  the  first  quarter  of  19U9.    Usage  of  sugar  will  be  broken  into  the 
follomng  categories: 

1.  Bakery  and  allied  products,  cereal  and  cereal  products 

2.  Confectionery  and  related  products 

3.  Ice  cream  and  dairy  products 
U.  Beverages 

5.  Canned,  bottled  and  frozen  foods,  jam.s,  jellies,  preserves,  etc. 

6o  Multiple  and  all  other  food  uses 

7.  Non-food  us'.s 

8.  Hotels,  rt^staurants,  institutions 

9.  ¥i/holesale  grocers,  jobbers,  sugar  dealers 

10,  Retail  grocers;  chain  stores,  super  markets 

11,  All  other  deliveries,  including  deliveries  to  Government  agenciej 

In  addition,  the  proportion  of  deliveries  in  consumer-size  packages  (less 
than  100  pounces)  will  be  obtained.     Information  will  be  obtained  for  both 
crystalline  and  liquid  sugar  and  by  major  geographic  areas  of  the  United 
States It  is  expected  that  the  initial  report  on  this  subject  will  be 
made  during  the  suirmer. 
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SHIFI-EKTS  OF  q.O.G.  .3UG..R  TO  ?OREI(]^  COUnM      ^  : 

.Approxir.iatoly- T.7.  nillion  short  tons,  r.r,7  value,  of  C.G.O.  cii-ar  ./ere  srdpp:;.d 
to  foreign  countries  during  the  period  October,  19ij-7  -  February,  19U9.    All  but 
ilabout  10  percent  of  this  sugar  was  shipped  by  the  U.  S.  Army  to  Japan,  Korea,  and 
ilGermany  under  the  civilian  feeding  program  for  occupied  areas.    The  remaining 
fid  percent  Wds  utilized -in  the  U.  S.  Foreign  Aid  Program  and  by  tha  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration,    Approximately  90,000  tons  were  shipped  to  Italy  and 
Austria  under  the  Foreign  Aid  Program  and  about  7^,000  tons  went  to  Austria  under 
the  European  Recovery  Program. 

I         •Germany  and  Japan  were  the  principal    recipients  of  the  total  am.ount  of  C.G.C. 
•  isugars  shipped  during  the  17-month  period,  Germany  receiving  hi  percent,  about 
|'!792, 000  tons,  and  Japan  receiving  approximate!;?"  hi  percent  or  690,000  short  tons. 

Cuban  sugar  comprised  97  percent  of  the  1.7  million  short  tons  of  C.G.O. 
sugars  shipped  to  foreign  countries.    The  19ii7-crop  Cuban  sugar  was  supplied  from 
the  C.C.C.  purchase  under  the  19h6  and  19^7  Cuban  Sugar  Crops  Purchase  and  Sale 
Contract.    Of  the  quantity  of  l|85,5l3  short  tons  19l47-crop  sugar,  73,675  tons 
v/ere  in  refined  form  and  I|ll,338  tons  were  raw  sugar.    The  other  sugars  were 
supplied  from  C.G.C.  purchases  in  19liS.    The  19l4.o-crop  Cuban  purchases  included 
7,583  short  tons  of  19U9-crop  sugar  substituted  for  19^8  sugar  made  available 
for  the  U.  S.  market  in  early  191^9 . 

jTable  10  Total  Shipments  of  GCG  Sugar  Through  February  28,  19li9 

i  ;  (i^pproximate  short  tons,  ran  value)  

 Source  

.Totals  by  Programs      Cuba  (ravi  &  refined)    Peru  (raw)     Java  (direct- 

19li7-crop"    1911.8  crop    19117-14 8'  crcp  consumption)  Total 


U,  S.  Army 

l465,lii9 

993,8142 

38,811 

16,790 

1,53^,592 

II,  S.  Foreign  Aid  ' 

36h 

90,161 

90,525 

P'»  C .  A . 

75,52i4 

'  75,5214 

Total 

l4B5,5l3 

1,159,527' 

38,811 

r67790 

1,700, 6ia 

Totals  by  Countries 

Germany 

251,272 

5141,220 

792,1|92 

Austi^ia 

10i|,833 

10[|,833 

Italy 

36h 

60,852 

61,216 

Europe 

251,636 

706,905 

Japan 

,233,877 

i4lO,5l3 

■  28,951 

16,790 

690,131 

Korea 

142,109 

9,860 

51,969 

Asia 

233,877 

U52,622 

38,811 

16,790 

742, 100 

Total 

U85,5l3 

1,159,527 

38,811 

16,790 

l,700,6i4l 

(continued) 
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Table  10  (continued) 


Source 


Totals  by  Calendar  _  Cuba  (ravr 
Quarters  l^l^T-crop 


&  refined )    Peru    (ravif)    Java  (direct- 
l9Ti"b--Grop    19U7-i;8  crop  consuifiption) 


Frograrr:  and  Destination 


Army 


uerradny 
Japan 

Subtotal 


Germany 
Japan 
U.  S.  Foreign  Aid 
AustrTaT 
Italy 

Subtotal 

U.  S«  Army 

Germany  ~ 

Japan 

Kor  3  a 
U.  S»  Foreign  Aid 

Austria 

Italy 
Subtotal 

U»  S»  Army 

Germa,ny 

Japan 

Korea 
E.  0.  A. 

Austria 
Subtotal 


U. 


Army 


!jermany 
Japan 
Korea 
E  •  C .  I-,.  • 

Austria 
Subtotal 

U .  S .  Army 
Germany 
Korea 

Austria 
Subtotal 

TOTAL 


69,018 
95,388 
16U,U06 


137,li7U 
108,931 


 36U 

2)46, 7  69- 


i4l;,780 
29,55:8 


Ii85,5l3 


October  -  December  19U7 


January  -  Marc a  19^8 

23,537 

19,Ii35 

16,381  - 
125,552 

April  -  June  19)48 


I607B99 
201,995 
10,217 

9,87). 
I|2,ii71 


28,951 
9,860 


July  -  September  19ito 
27l759ir~^  ^ 

75,a71 

10,379 


21,528 
3BT)7P72 


■October  -  December  19hQ 
"•T07F9U  - 
109,510 
10,528 


32,326 
1^37^'^' 


Januar^/  -  February  19li9 
"  31,63)4  - 
10,985 

21,170  -  


63,789 
1,159,527 


38,811 


16,790 


16,790 


tal 


69,018 
95,388 
16J4,U06 


201,673 
132,1468 


19,U35  I 
18,7)45 


372,321 


205,679 
260,5o[i 
20,077 

9,87li 
a2,U71 
538,605 


273,59li 
92,261 
10,379 

21,528 


10,89ii 
109,510 
10,528 

32,826 
15377^ 


31,63ii 
10,985 

21,170 
63,789 


1 


1,700, 6Itl 
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SUGAR  ACT  iGONBITIQML  TI^mTS  ; 
Payments  to  Sugar  Beet  Producers,    /.  .  ;  ^ 

Payments  to  sugar ' beet- producers,  have  been  made  earlier  than  in  other 
years  with  respect  to  the  19li8  crop  in  pertain  vrestern  states.  Primarily 
this  has  resulte(i  from  the  change  in  the  deterjninatipn       the  basis  for 
payment  from  the  actual  percentage  of  sugar  content  of  the  current  crop 
of  sugar  beets  in  "cossette  test"  districts  to  the  average  percentage  of 
content  of  the  previous  seven  crops.    In  "individual  test"  areas,  Sugar 
Act  payments  may  be  computed  as  soon  as  the  processor  submits  reports  on 
the  marketings  of  growers  showing  the  tonnage  of  beets  and  percentages 
of  sugar  content.    These  reports  may  be  submitted  periodically  during 
the  processing  of  beets.    Such  marketing  reports  could  not  be  completed 
for  any  "cossette  test"  area  under  the  former  determination  until  all 
the  beets  had  been  processed.    Consequently,  when  the  processing  con- 
tinued for;  a  considerable  period  after  the  beets  had  been  delivered,  the 
delay  in  ascertaining  the  sugar  content  of  the  crop  retarded  the  work 
of  completing  Sugar  Act  payments.     To  accelerate  payments  the  revised 
determination  provides  that  in  the  "cossette  test"  areas  comprising  the 
districts  for  the  factories  located  in  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon, 
Utah,  Washington,  'and  tifyoming  the  payments  sh2,ll  be  based  on  the  vireighted 
average  percentage  of  sugar  content  of  the  preceding,  seven  crops,  rather 
than  on  the  sugar  content  ;of  the  current  crop,  as  formerly.     The  change 
is  limited 'in  applicability  to  these  districts  primarily  because  the 
factories  in  these  v/estern  states  generally  operate  for  longer  periods 
than  the  factories  in  the  states  to  the  eastward.  (continued) 
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The  percentage  of  payments  certified  in  the  states  affected  by  the 
change  arc  shovm  belov/  as  of  March  1,  19U9j  and  for 'the  same  dat©  a  year 
earlier.    Colorado  has  not  been  included  because  it  has  both  "cossette 


test"  and  "individual  test"  areas. 


State 

Idaho  " 
Montana 
Oregon 
Utah 

'ifashington 
Viiyoming 


Percentage  Certified 

Under  19i|8  Program 
■  as  of  March  1,  19li9 

83.6 
97oO 
57.1 
66.7 
90.9 
98.0 


Percentage  Certified 
Under  19U7  Program 
as  of  March  1,  I9I48 

13.1; 
78.1 

0.3 
36.8 

0.0 
75..  5 


In  the  beet  states  as  a  v/hole  there  has  been  a  speed-up  of  payments  so 
that  approximately  80  percent  of  the  19U8-crop  payments  had  been  certi- 
fied by  March  1  as  compared  to  70  percent  on  that  date  last  year, 

19U7-1;8  Puerto  Rican  Sugarcane  Program  Payments 

Sugar  Act  payments  under  the  19lj7-U8  Puerto  Rican  Sugarcane  Program 
were  92  percent  complete  on  November  1,  19l|8.    Under  the  previous  program 
only  about  30  percent  of  the  payments  had  been  made  by  this  date.  The 
improvement  in  getting  payments  to  producers  resulted  in  total  payments 
of  approximately  $1U, 000,000  by  November  1,  19U8,  whereas  by  that  time 
a  year  earlier  only  ^3, 000, 000  had  been  paid.    It  v/as  not  until  about" 
March  1,  19i|8^  that  payments  reached  the  $l[t,000,000  mark  under  the 
19i46-li7  program.     Total  conditional  payments  in  Puerto  Rico  average  15 
to  16  million  dollars  annually. 


The  acceleration  of  paym/ents  under  the  19l47-i48  Puerto  Rican  Program 
xvas  accomplished  primarily  through  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the 
General  Accounting  Office,    A  temporary  pre-audit  office  was  established 
by  that  agency  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  to  audit  applications  submitted 
under  the  program.    After  approval  of  the  applications  by  the  GAO,  checks 
vrere  issued  in  Puerto  Rico  by  the  U.  S-,  Treasury  Department.    Both  the 
pre-audit  and  issuance  of  checks  in  Puerto  Rico  were  a  departure  from 
the  previous  method  which  required  the  transmittal  of  applications  to 
the  mainland  for  pre-audit  and  issuance  of  checks*    It  is  expected  that 
the  new  arrangement  will  be  continued  for  the  current  program. 
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MOUSST^S  AND  SIRTTP  PRODTTCTION  BY 
PRPaRY  DISTRIB1?TQRS  OF  SUGAR,  19 U8 

I9U8  is  the  first  year  for  \*iich  data  relative  to  the  prnductirn  of  rnolisses 
and  sirups  by  ail  primar'/  distributors  of  sugar  in  the  continental  United  States 
are  available.     The  production  of  such  molasses  and  sirup  by  months,  and  by  types 
of  primary  distributors  of  sugar,  is  shom  in  the  fallowing  table. 

Table  11  PRODUCTIQ^f  OF  WLkSSES  AND  SIRUPS  BY  PRIMARY  DISTRIBUTORS 

OF  STIGAR  DURING  19 UB,  BY'  MONTHS  l/  

— — —  (gallfns) 


Refiners' 
sirup 

Refiners* 
blackstrap 

Jan 
Feb 
Mar 

1st  Qtr. 

261, UU7 

371,235 

968,  B$3" 

2,205,957 

2,355,915 

6,612,U26 

Apr 
May 
Jun 

2nd  Qtr. 

362, U60 
39U,700 
385,882 
1,1"U3;6U2 

2,092,li23 
2,U09,876 
2,959, h85 
7,U61,78I; 

Jul 
Aug 
Sept 

3rd  Qtr. 

280, 92U 
2fU,113 
318, 93U 
y7U,9?l 

3,306,612 
3,585,927 
3,252,991 
10,115,530 

Oct 
Unv 
Dec 

ilth  Qtr. 

35U,133 
U32,235 
333, U72 
i,Ii9TBFo' 

2,850,067 
2,U78,800 
2,331,715 
7,660,582 

TOTAL 

U,  106, 706 

31,880,322 

Sugarcane 

mtlasses  Beet 

(»ther  than  Sugarcane      Mdlasses'  2/ 

blackstrap)  blackstrap      (final)  ~^  T«^tal  ^ 

U57,97U  3,069,196     2,852,U29  8,8U7,003 

0  l,2li8,U26     1,32U,768  h,9^9,919 

0  1,2^2,793   0_  3,969,9^3 

U57,97U  5,560,ia5     U,177,197  '  17,776,b65 

0  937, h60                 0  3,392,3U3 

0  0        759,960  3,56U,536 

0  0     1,582,159  14,927,526 

"~         0  qTTT^^    2,3U.2,119"  ll,88a,U05 

0  0     1,602,1.77  5,190,013 

0  0        li3r,275  U,291,3l5 

  0  .  '       0     3,106,200  6,679,125 

"TT"  ""^^   ^13979^"2  16,r^07nF3 

1,202,U07  2,800,138      8,715,2^1  15,921,986 

1,206,716  lii,ll8,130  11,725,928  29,961,809 

1,306,257  13,h98,321  .10,232,181;  27,701,9li9 

3,715,380  30,ia6,589  30,673,353  73,585, 7UU 

li,173,351i  36,9lli,li6U  1|2,332,621  119,U07,li67 


1/   Data  for  first  three  months  as  shovm  in  Sugar  Reports  N®.  2  have  been  revised 

in  this  table.  — — 
2/  Reported  "in -t«ns,  converted  on' ba^is  of  11,75 -pounds  per  g.illcn. 

NOTE;    D«es  not  include  sugarcane  syrups  produced  by  mainland  cane  sugar  mills 
because  ©nly  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  these  syrups  normally  are 
produced  by  such  mills.    The  bulk  of  the  production  of  sugarcane  syrups 
normally  is  by  plants  -which  are  designed  excessively  for  syrup  production.. 
These  plants  include  a  few  fairly  Large  ones  in  Louisiana  as  well  as 
thousands  «f  small  plantation- type  plants  scattered  throughout  the  southern 
parts  9f  all  the  Gulf  States. 


■i 


